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other 82 per cent is being paid for by the American taxpayer through
foreign aid programs'.

Labour worried. 'We must be prepared to move toward a shorter
work week when the Marshall Plan and the rearmament program
are no longer sufficient to carry us along'., Daniel W. Tracy? vice-
president of the American Federation of Labor, stated on January
2, 1949.

The Government worried. 'The reduction and eventual termination
of foreign assistance will create tremendous economic problems at
home9. President Truman said on April 2, 1950. 'It may well be that
the United States exports will be sharply reduced, with serious
repercussions on our domestic economy. . . .'

And the outside world was concerned about the political trends those
economic worries set off in America. 'Washington would spend
heavily on armaments to counteract deflation. . . . European business
circles incline to the opinion that the United States would prevent it
at almost any cost', the Paris correspondent of the New York Times
reported on February 20, 1949. 'Some even mean the United States
would prefer a war to another major slump. . . .'

The more the export trade failed to bring relief, the more armaments
became the main weapon in America's domestic fight against depres-
sion. 'Armament business will continue to be very good', U.S. News
& World Report consoled its readers on February 17, 1950 in a
discussion of the general business prospects for 1951, which before
Korea were considered 'much more obscure* even than those for 1950.

'Armament always can be pushed if private activity slows. War
scares are easy to create, are nearly sure-fire producers of money for
more and more arms. There are signs now that top officials are to
start conditioning the public for greatly expanded armament pro-
grammes in the not-too-distant future.'